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ADDITION TO WALCOTT PRESERVE 


Beavers have done a good job of repairs on an old stone dam, sited on a three acre addition 
to the Frederick C. Walcott Preserve in Norfolk. The additional land. a gift of the Grant 
Swamp Group, is mainly hemlock forest through which Beckley Pond Brook flows into 
the Beaver Pond. Trustees for the donor group are Jonathan F. Ells, H. Allen Mali and 


James F. Lawrence. 


Pix by Happy Egler 


GOV. BOWLES GIVES PRESERVE 


Mr. and Mrs. Chester Bowles have given 
the major portion of their estate in Essex 
to The Conservancy. 

The new Chester Bowles Preserve is on 
the Connecticut River. The 99 acres 
contain a tidal marsh backed by a forested 
hillside. The : 
woodland pond and a stand of white pine 
in the upland portion. 


sanctuary has a_ large 


Conservationists hail the establishment of 


the Chester Bowles Preserve, regarding it 


as an outstanding segment in The 
Gateway Unit of the proposed National 
Recreational Area along the Connecticut 
River. 

In conveying the land to The Con- 
servancy, the former governor of the state 
and his wife wrote that these acres be 
“forever preserved in their natural 
state...for use as a natural area preserve 
devoted to educational, scientific and 
esthetic purposes for the benefit of the 
public...” 


CHAPTER MEETS 
OCTOBER 7 


The annual chapter membership meeting 
will be held on October 7, 1972, at 11:30 
A.M., at the 


Bridgewater, with a walk through the 


Burnham School in 


Bridgewater Ridge preserve scheduled 
after the business meeting. The latter will 
involve the election of officers and trustees 
for the coming year and an annual report 


by the chairman. 


the full-time 
director of the Lucius Pond Ordway 


Nature Preserve in Weston, The Con- 


Clifford Emanuelson. 


servancy’s largest holding in Connecticut. 
will be the speaker. 

Mr. Emanuelson, now completing his fifth 
year of supervision of the 1406 acre 
Devil's Den, as it is popularly known, has 
received both undergraduate and master’s 
degrees at Springfield College in 
Massachusetts. 


Before Den, Mr. 
Emanuelson worked at the Pinchot In- 
stitute for Conservation Studies in Milford 
Pennsylvania, a joint operation of the 
Conservation Foundation and the U.S. 


Forest Service. 


coming to the 


The school site of the meeting is smack in 
the middle of little Bridgewater, right on 
Route 133. Interstate 84, 
Bridgewater can best be reached by using 
Exit 9, Route 25, and then making a right 
turn into Route 133 at Brookfield Center, 
which leads directly into Bridgewater. 

Members are urged to bring box lunches. 


From 


Beverages will be provided. 

PLEASE SAVE THIS NOTICE. For 
thrift’s sake, it will be the only one you will 
receive. 


What is the function of a board of 
directors, a board of governors or, as the 


Chapter of The 
Conservancy calls it, board of trustees? By 


Connecticut Nature 
far the most important is the making of 
policy. The problem with most such 
bodies is that the need for many im- 
mediate decisions at regular meetings 
impinges on the time available for long 
term thinking. This has proven to be true 
in profit seeking agencies as well as 
eleemosynary ones. 

In an attempt to remedy this, the Con- 
necticut Chapter has set up_ regional 
others 


groups of, trustees and 


knowledgeable about land _ preservation. 
They meet between regular board sessions 
to take up one basic question, hopefully in 
some depth. These policy matters are 
spelled out in advance and distributed so 
that the participants will be able to 
ruminate a bit before the get-together. 
After a meeting or two on one question, 
the analysis and conclusions are fed to the 
state office where an extract is made of the 
results. This is then taken up at a regular 
trustees meeting and discussed further. If 
a consensus is reached at this or a sub- 
sequent assembly, a policy statement is 
prepared which then becomes the 
vuideline for the chapter. 

POLICY QUESTIONS 
During the past year, several pressing 
policy questions have been approached in 
this manner. Probably the most important 
deals with the type of land that should be 
saved. The Nature Conservancy was 
initiated by a group. of scientifically 
oriented people who concerned themselves 
with ecologically unique localities. Slowly, 
it metamorphosed into an organization for 
the preservation of many types of land. 
Among its techniques, The Conservancy 
acts as custodian for gifts of natural areas. 
Not all of those offered are of a unique 
character. 
The problem placed before the board was 
as follows: ‘Should The Nature Con- 
servancy preserve all the land it can or 


restrict itself to unique situations? If the 


latter. what criteria are appropriate for 
Connecticut in terms of size, type of 


biome, special features, etc?”’ 


In addressing itself to this question, the 
trustees first attempted to define an 
ecologically viable property. This was not 
hard to pin down, and it was decided that 
land of sufficient size almost always was 
important by virtue of the diversity of 
habitats it supported. It was difficult, 
however, to determine a minimum size in 
Connecticut. Those who feel that The 
Conservancy should be more selective in 
accepting properties argue that “‘open 
space’, by definition, is a local 
phenomenon and not the kind of place 
It should 


therefore not be a concern of The Con- 


people travel miles to see. 


servancy but rather of public and private 
groups in the area. 
CHAPTER CONCLUSION 

After much thought and discussion, it was 
agreed that land which could be saved in 
the next 25 years was probably all that 
would be left to pass on to future 
venerations. Accordingly, the final 
recommendation states in part: ‘The 


should 


preserve, directly or otherwise, all 


Nature Conservancy seek to 
(natural) areas. Special emphasis should 
be placed on scientific localities and large 
acquisitions.” 

This conclusion has been passed on to 
other chapters and the national office in 
the hope that it is a wise one and may 
influence future policy of The Nature 


Conservancy. 
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Off to Mohonk 


Watch your mail for a special mailing 
from the national office detailing the 
particulars of the TNC Annual Meeting to 
be held at Mohonk Mountain House, New 
Paltz, New York, October 20-21. The 
Eastern New York Chapter, as hosts, are 
planning field trips following the Con- 
ference, whose theme is ‘Stewardship, 
Acquisition, and Resources—W orkshops 
for Action.”” Included in the Sunday 
outings are two Connecticut areas. Pond 
Mountain Trust in Kent and Devil’s Den 


in Weston. 


Crowds gathered in June for the official dedication of the Harry C. Barnes Memorial 


Nature Center in Bristol. The 40 acre preserve has a ne 


w exhibition hall and a new 


director, Miss Susan Slate. Robert E. Allaire is president and Mrs. Harry C. Barnes the 


honorary chairman of the center. 


Bristol Press Photo by Ted Ancher 
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The Connecticut Conservation Association 


Note: 

The trustees of the Connecticut Chapter 
have agreed to an occasional exchange of 
newsletter space with the Connecticut 
Conservation Association, We believe that 
both memberships will benefit in the 
exchange, in view of our common interests 


and concern. 


FOCUS ON ACTION 


The State of Connecticut is moving from 
the dark ages to a new day of positive, 
enlightened environmental concern. 

While no single individual or group can 
claim sole credit for curing the inertia and 
often counter-productive thinking which 


permeated many state agencies and 


citizens, one group, the Connecticut 
Conservation Association stands out as a 
leading force in directing the change. 

Since incorporation a scant five years ago, 
CCA has moved with dedication and 
determination to have an impact on the 
issues in 


important environmental 


Connecticut. 

Through its monthly publication, the 
REPORTER, CCA has brought the 
issues to the public. The public in this 
instance is much more than the 4,000 


members of the Association. 
WHITE PAPERS 


On a regular basis, as the need arises. 
CCA produces Vice 
President Robert F. Kunz calls ‘‘white 


what Executive 
papers’’ which deal in-depth with a single 
pressing issue. These “white papers” are 
distributed across the state through CCA’s 
network of 140 Organizational Members. 
for their individual members, and other 
cooperating organizations and to the 
public at large at meetings, conferences 


and other appropriate distribution points. 


For example, last march, 53,000 copies of 
the REPORTER, Inland Wetlands were 
distributed throughout Connecticut. The 
following month the General Assembly 
passed Public Act 155, an inland wetlands 
protection law. While this “white paper” 
alone didn’t get the bill passed, its timely 
distribution was a_ key factor in 


stimulating public support for such 


legislation. 


Since then the Connecticut Department of 
Environmental Protection has adopted the 
paper as its official publication on inland 


wetlands. 
GYPSY MOTH BATTLE 


Another notable example of CCA’s “‘white 
paper’ impact was the Gypsy Moth 
special. 

Seventy-five thousand copies of the ‘‘white 
paper” May vs. Gypsy Moth were 
distributed in Spring, 1971. 

Mr. Kunz estimated that the acreage 
potentially vulnerable to ecologically 
unsound spraying programs in the state 
had been reduced from 500,000 acres to 
5,000. 

In Fall of 1971, the 


Department of Environmental Protection 


Connecticut 


instituted a policy prohibiting aerial 
application of broad spectrum pesticides 
to control non-agricultural pests. 


CCA headquarters 
Bridgewater 


These two examples illustrate the impact 
of CCA’s “white papers” around the state. 
Other 


pesticides, 


specials have been done on 


mosquito control, the 
population problem, air, water, noise and 
oil pollution. 
WETLANDS ACTION 

CCA’s efforts on behalf of the Connecticut 
environment go beyond generating public 
awareness of the issues. 

Robert Kunz and CCA’s counsel on tidal 
wetlands matters, Attorney Thomas 
Gerety of Bridgeport, have appeared at 
every public hearing held on applications 
to destroy tidal wetlands since passage of 


Public Act 695, the Tidal Wetlands 
Protection Law. 

As you might expect CCA played a 
leading role in stimulating public 
awareness of the importance of tidal 
marshes which led to the passage of PA 
695. CCA continues to be a constant force 
in assuring that the law is carried out to 
the fullest extent. 

In December, 1968, CCA published 
50,000 copies of the REPORTER, 
Connecitucut Coastal Wetlands Crises. 
which were distributed in the same 
manner as other “‘white paper’ specials. 


To hasten implementation of the law, in 
June, 1970, CCA brought a class action 
lawsuit on behalf of all the people of the 
state, seeking a judgement that the tidal 
within the 
confines of the boundaries of the State of 


marshlands and wetlands 


Connecticut are the property of the State. 
The case is still in litigation. It is one of the 
first and largest environmental class 
action lawsuits of its kind, and served to 
publicize the importance of wetlands and 
the need to protect these highly valuable 
areas. 

Meanwhile CCA, working with other 
groups, won a verdict on another tidal 
wetlands dispute. The test case of PA 695 


came in January, 1971. 


Beyond specific instances such as these. 
CCA’s leadership and presence in the state 
continues to be measured by the subtle 
growth of a broad base of public and 
private support for sound environmental 
action. 

It takes a variety of action and concern to 
kinds of 


achieved environmentally in Connecticut. 


produce the results being 
There is a great need for education. both 
in and out of Connecticut schools. There is 
a great need for land preservation and 
management, a role in which the Nature 
Conservancy has taken the lead, and there 
is a need for citizens action, a role in which 
the Connecticut Conservation Association 
is providing unique, forceful leadership. 
As a 
vironmental organization, CCA deserves 
support. For 


State-wide, action-oriented en- 


your memberrship _ in- 
The 


Conservation Association, Northrop 
Street, Bridgewater, Ct. 06752 


formation write to: Connecticut 


NEW BROCHURE 
The Chapter is indebted to Arthur 


Dormont for the donation of his 
professional time and talents in preparing 
our new brochure. (Mailed with this 
newsletter.) The featured map, showing 
all the land saved with Conservancy help, 
took many hours to accurately and ar- 
tistically complete. Mr. Dormont lives at 
94 Old Logging Road, Stamford, working 
independently from home and a New. 


York office, as a graphic designer. His 


ti. ty ae + 3 . os MS SF Maas: ries nee ade f ‘A. ; aN 
= \‘ Pa / y\ \\ Sg apy i Fifmtee 88 fF professional training came at the Art 
Center School in Los Angeles. He has 
lived in Stamford for the past 17 years and 
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Bristol and the hills beyond South Mountain are shown to Charles A. Clark, trustee of 
The Chapter, by the donor of the new nature preserve, Shangri-La. George Bryce, on 


is well-known for his devoted community 
right. Bristol Press Photo by Peter Maronn 


service. 


BRYCE GIVES 
SHANGRI-LA 


George Bryce, “The Lone Ranger of 
Shangri-La,” has given twelve acres in 
Bristol to The Conservancy. 

The land, on South Mountain, commands 
a 45 mile view. Octogenarian Bryce was 
anxious to preserve this area for its in- 
trinsic value and as a memorial tribute to 
his mother. 

Known also as the “Sage of South 
Mountain,” Mr. Bryce arranged for the 


transfer of his realm by working with  7h,¢ Chapter has a new exhibit for use at fairs and meetings throughout the state. It is 


Connecticut Chapter trustees Charles A. made of “Exhibitkit” materials, foam core panels and ingenious plastic wheels, produced 


Clark and Elmer Madsen. by William Hayett inc. 207 West 25 Street. New York City. The generosity of this 


The new preserve, “Shangri-La,” lies close company allowed for its assembly at a substantial savings. The display is portable, easy to 


to another Conservancy holding, But- set-up, allows for artistic variations. 


termilk Falls. Rock outcrops which show The new display was inaugurated at the Housatonic Valley Day at Mohawk Mountain, 


glacial scouring and grooving will make Cornwall, on August 19. Over 40 groups took part in the day’s ode to the environment. 
Shangri-La a fine locale for geological Senator Abraham Ribicoff presented the Housatonic Valley Association’s conservation 


studies and education. award to Mr. and Mrs. H. Lincoln Foster of Fall’s Village Pix by David Wolf 


The Nature Conservancy, 151 Brookdale Rd. 


Stamford, Connecticut 06903 Membership Classes 
Please accept my gift of $ 


Please enroll me as a member of The 
Nature Conservancy. | enclose $ ANNUAL MEMBERSHIPS: 
Patron* $1000 Contributing $25 


Des RES REEL OIE TR RE AES (MPO RN EMV TET Sponsor® $500 Family $15 
Guarantor $100 Subscribing $10 


PIRES fe BO UO) (BIO BE iO aan aie & Ainit 2 Supporting $50 Junior (18) $5 


Contributions are tax-deductible. Please LIFE MEMBERSHIP _ $300 
make checks payable to The Nature Conservancy. * (Includes Life Membership) 


